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THE YALE SHAKESPEARE* 

Both as a library edition and as an edition for class use, the 
Yale Shakespeare makes a strong appeal through certain inno- 
vations in its plan. The text, which is unexpurgated, is placed 
where it belongs — first. It is provided with glosses, the refer- 
ences of which are to line numbers, at the foot of each page. 
Difficulties requiring fuller explanation are treated in the notes 
following the text, and the reader is referred to every such note 
by a footnote on the page where the difficulty occurs. Except 
for intensive courses, the page glosses and notes supply all the 
information which the reader or student is likely to require; 
and they supply it in the most convenient and accessible form 
that has yet been devised. In using the Tudor Shakespeare, for 
example, if the reader encounters a difficulty, he is likely to look 
first in the glossary at the back of the volume. If he gets no 
help there, he turns to the notes; it may happen that he finds 
none there either; he has then wasted an appreciable amount of 
time. If he is using the Yale Shakespeare, a glance at the foot 
of the page will generally either give him the information he 
wants or send him to a note; if there is no gloss or reference, 
he need not waste time looking for information in the book. 
The advantages of this plan speak for themselves. 

Following the notes, there are ordinarily four brief appen- 
dices; these contain the material which most editions place in 
the introduction. The first deals with the sources of the play; 
the second with its history, including its date; the third with its 
text; and the fourth offers a list of suggestions for collateral 
reading. Finally, there is an index of words glossed. The fron- 
tispiece is generally a facsimile of the title-page of some early 
edition; in some volumes a map or a facsimile list of dramatis 
personae from an early edition is used. The format of the 
volumes is attractive; the type is clear; the books open readily, 
and the page has an adequate margin. 

The text is based on that of the Oxford Shakespeare; in each 
volume an appendix supplies a list of deviations from this text. 
These are mostly in the direction of conservatism; aside from 
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modernizations of spelling, the bulk of them are returns to the 
reading of the first folio or — less often — to that of an early 
quarto. The editors discard a good many emendations which 
have been generally accepted. In some cases they go beyond 
the limits of good judgment in this direction. They reject, for 
instance, Theobald's "bawds" for "bonds" in Hamlet I iii 
130 ("Breathing like sanctified and pious bonds"); also Theo- 
bald's "deserve" for "discerne" in Macbeth IV iii 15 ("Some- 
thing you may discerne of him through me"), which the 
Clarendon editors call a "certain emendation." Equally in- 
judicious seem the rejections of Warburton's "god" for "good" 
in Hamlet II ii 183 ("being a good kissing carrion"), and 
of Rowe's "hail" for "tale" in Macbeth I iii 97 ("as thick 
as tale Came post on post"). More defensible, perhaps, but 
still probably wrong is their adherence to the folio "roaming" 
(instead of Collier's "running") in Hamlet I iv 109 ("Not to 
break the wind of the poor phrase Roaming it thus"). I do 
not quarrel with them for preferring the folio "objects, arts" 
to Staunton's "abjects, orts" in Julius Caesar IV i 37; but the 
weight of opinion, I suppose, would be against them. I should 
be disposed to defend them in sticking to the folio "Rebellious 
dead" in defiance of Theobald's "Rebellion's head" in Macbeth 
IV i 97 ("Rebellious dead, rise never"), and in preferring 
the folio "shag-ear'd" to Steevens' "shag-hair'd" in Macbeth 
IV ii 81 ("Thou liest, thou shag-ear'd villain!"). There seems 
to be no valid reason, however for their preference of the 
folio "fennel" to the "female" of the first quarto and the 
later folios in Romeo and Juliet I ii 29 ("Among fresh fennel 
buds"); or of the folio "lazy-puffing" to the first quarto "lazy- 
pacing" in Romeo and Juliet II ii 31 ("When he bestrides 
the lazy-puffing clouds"). The poetic superiority of the quarto 
reading is here its sufficient justification. Very rarely the Yale 
editors seem to me to err on the other side and adopt a needless 
emendation; for instance they follow Theobald and others in 
substituting "swoon" for "sworn" in the Winter's Tale IV iv 
13 ("sworn, I think To show myself a glass"), though they 
admit that "swoon" is out of character for Perdita. In general 
the proof-reading appears to be thorough and accurate; I have 
observed no errors. A commendable departure from the Oxford 
text is the restoration of the first folio stage directions, and the 
enclosure of all later additions in brackets. 

The glosses and notes are well adapted to the needs of both 
the general reader and the college student. There are few 
unnecessary glosses, and few difficult passages are overlooked. 
Most of the explanations are accurate and satisfying, though 
in this respect the volumes naturally differ somewhat in merit. 
I have examined rather minutely both glosses and notes in 
five volumes, and more cursorily the apparatus of several 
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others. Occasionally the explanation given is inadequate or 
misleading. Thus the note on "spendthrift sigh" (Hamlet 
IV vii 122) seems inadequate because the editor has failed to 
mention the Elizabethan notion that sighing expended blood 
from the heart. "Nickname God's creatures" (Hamlet III 
i 153) surely means "call things that God has made by affected 
names"; the editor's paraphrase is far-fetched and misleading 
("by painting your face and by your fashionable affectations 
you turn human beings [God's creatures] into figures that bear 
the same reseinblance to reality that a nickname does to a 
Christian name"). In Macbeth II iv 24 ("What good could 
they pretend?") "pretend" does not mean "intend," as the 
gloss says, but "expect to gain." In Macbeth IV iii 26 ("Why 
in that rawness left you wife and child?") "rawness" does not 
mean "rash haste," but "defenseless condition" (compare 
"children rawly left" in Henry V IV i 149, where "rawly" is 
correctly explained by the Yale editor). Such errors, however, 
are rare. In point of editing the least satisfactory volume of 
those I have examined is Professor Phelps' King Lear. In this 
a good many difficulties such as the editors have usually ex- 
plained seem to have been overlooked; for instance, Edmund's 
concluding words in Act V, Scene i, "For my state Stands on 
me to defend, not to debate," and Cordelia's "Lest bis un- 
govern'd rage dissolve the life That wants the means to lead 
it." (IV iv 19-20). More serious than such omissions are a 
number of questionable explanations and inaccurate glosses. 
As an example of the former I would call attention to the note 
on Kent's "Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain I'd drive ye 
cackling home to Camelot" (II ii 88-89). The note points out 
that the Elizabethans identified Camelot with Winchester, and 
adds, "It is possible that Kent's words, Goose . . . cackling 
. . . Camelot, imply an allusion to an unsavory disease known 
to Shakespeare as 'Winchester goose.' " Professor Phelps is 
rather careful to call attention to unsavory references; thus 
he suspects in Kent's later reference to Ajax a pun on "A-jakes," 
and explains the Fool's "No heretics burned, but wenches' 
suitors" by saying (plausibly enough, I confess), "This refers 
either to S)T)hilis, or the tieatment for it." Examples of glosses 
which seem to me either inaccurate or wrong are "manner" for 
"quality" in Lear's "Thou'lt not believe with how depraved 
a quality" (II iv 139); "deprive of twigs" for "sliver" in 
"She that herself will sliver and disbranch From her material 
sap" (IV ii 34), where "sliver" plainly means "break off"; 
and "enlisted" for "impress'd" in "And turn our impress'd 
lances in our eyes" (V iii 51). 

The appendices dealing with sources and history of the plays 
are clear and brief, and are so planned as to place the emphasis 
on essential points. In general they wisely avoid controversial 
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ground; an interesting exception is Professor Tucker Brooke's 
discussion of the date and authorship of Henry VI, Part I. 
Professor Brooke's view is that the play of "Harry the Sixth" 
mentioned by Henslowe as new on March 3, 1592 was then really 
new; that it was the original play, as yet untouched by Shake- 
speare. Starting with this somewhat questionable premise, he 
argues that a successful play was not likely to need revision for 
several years; that the revision was intended to relate this play 
closely to 2 and 3 Henry VI, and was hence probably later than 
those plays; and that the list of Talbot's titles in IV vii 63-71 
appears to be derived from an epitaph of Talbot printed in 
Crompton's "Mansion of Magnanimity" in 1599. The old 
play might naturally have been retouched and revived by 
Shakespeare in 1599 in order to take advantage of the popular- 
ity of Henry V. The difficulty with this view is of course 
the "apparently immature" style of the supposed additions — 
the fluent end-stopped lines, the elaborate balance, the sticho- 
mythy. It is hard to believe that as late as 1599 Shakespeare 
wrote such a passage as Warwick's first speech in the Temple 
Garden scene: 

Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch; 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth; 
etc. This difficulty Professor Brooke recognizes, but does not 
squarely meet. "The Shakespearian parts of 1 Henry VI," he 
says, "are assuredly not as unworthy of the author of Henry V 
as is The Merry Wives of Windsor {ca. 1600) unworthy of the 
author of Twelfth Night and Much Ado about Nothing." 
But this is not the point. Admit that The Merry Wives is as 
inferior to Twelfth Night as you please; it does not show a 
reversion to the style of the younger Shakespeare such as we 
must suppose in 1 Henry VI if we place it as late as 1599. The 
question here is not one of literary inferiority; it is one of 
reversion to an earlier verse-form and manner. I do not doubt 
that if Shakespeare in 1599 had chosen to write in his earlier 
style he could have done it; I doubt merely whether he would 
have thought it worth while to take the trouble. 

Professor Brooke's argument for Peek's authoiship of the 
original Harry the Sixth seems to me more convincing. After 
ruling out Marlowe because of the lack of passion and intensity 
in the unrevised scenes, and Greene because of the play's entire 
unlikeness to his acknowledged work, Professor Brooke rests 
the case of Peele upon the jingoistic tone of the play, so charac- 
teristic of much of Peele's writing; upon its loose structure and 
general resemblance to Edward I; and upon its musical and 
somewhat saccharine veise full of echoes of Marlowe such as are 
found in Peele's other plays. Two lists of such Mailowe echoes, 
one from thi„ play and one from Peele's admitted works, lend 
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strong support to this last argument. They prove at least that 
whoever wrote Harry the Sixth often imitated Marlowe in 
exactly the fashion of Peek's imitation of him. 

Homer E. Woodbridge 
Wesleyan University 

THE FOUNDATIONS AND NATURE OF VERSE. By 
Cary F. Jacob, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1918. 

As a suitable companion volume to Patterson's The Rhythm 
of Prose the student of prosody could scarcely do better than to 
select the monograph which is before us. Bound very much 
alike, of the same size, and from the same press, they compare 
favorably also in scholarly treatment, in attractive and definite 
diction, and in the value of their contribution to the field. To 
be sure Patterson's volume was based largely upon his own 
experimental researches, while Jacob's conclusions appear to 
be the result of a critical review of empirical data obtained by 
other investigators. Since, however, the detailed account of 
Patterson's work was reserved for the appendices, the difference 
in the presentation of material is less apparent than real. 

The introduction begins with an excellent description of the 
development of meaning out of such arbitrary symbols as verbal 
language and music furnish. From the early and laborious 
process of learning the native tongue we pass by gradual stages 
to the rapid reading of meaning in word, gesture, facial expres- 
sion, cadence, nuance, and style. So it is with music. But just 
as there is this development on the side of the individual who 
is assimilating and learning to appreciate the meaning, so 
there is growth also in the content learned and understood. 
Prose becomes verse, verse becomes song, and song becomes pure 
music. On the whole the chapter is rather well done. Stumpf's 
little book on The Origin of Music, in the light of what so 
authoritative an investigator has done in the field of the psychol- 
ogy of music, would have been of service to the author at this 
point. And while a certain amount of license may be granted 
a writer when he says that "the ear does hear," from a strictly 
scientific point of view he can not expect the same indulgence 
'when he states that this anatomical structure "does find pleas- 
ure." But he is obviously right in his insistence that the proper 
approach to the problem of the basic nature of verse is through 
the avenue of auditory sensation. Even some of the factual 
components of auditory aesthetics lie in this direction; but 
aesthetics in general gathers its facts and theories from many 
branches of science and art. 

In the beginning of the second chapter, on noise and tone, 
the author would have done better by distinguishing the three 



